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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier” 
ts located at No, 25 East 14th street, New York. 


W 


the greatest of all consents to lead an orchestra in a fifty- 


E have a number of remarkable conductors among us. 

There is no doubt of it. Is it not sad, however, that 
cent concert hall? How can he thus degrade a noble pro- 
fession of which he is such a shining light ? 


HI end of 
val of 


the season is fast approaching and yet a re- 


“ Pinafore’ has been undertaken. What have 
we come to? Where are the novelties? What can such 
a revival denote? A revival of “Pinafore” in New York | 


at this late day! The cry must be, Wagner is dead; long | 
' 


live Gilbert & Sullivan ! 


I 


voted exclusively to lauding the merits of his instruments. 


r has been innocently suggested that every piano manu- 
facturer start and support a musical journal, to be de- 





We can only say that if they follow this advice, they will find 
it quite an inexpensive experiment, if the editor does not eat 


up all the greenbacks set aside to run it. 


V 


strative, worthy and unworthy. 


~ 
ERY soon the terrible scourge of benefit concerts will 

be upon us. They are of all sorts, modest and demon- 
The months in which these 
They 


help the cause of the spirit who is represented as going about 


entertainments occur, verily try the souls of critics. 


like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. 
- 
HAT a rebuke to the would-be foresight and judgment 
of impresarios is the success of a so-called “ off- 
night,” and the comparative failure of a regular subscription 
night! These anomalous occurrences, if uncommon, have 
somewhat unsettled public faith in big and positive announce- 
ments. Stars do not always shine with the lustre they are 
advertised to do. 
- 

ERSONAL paragraphs in disguise frequently find a 
p place in the columns of several city musical papers. 
What good, or rather what harm, results to those who are 
thus indirectly at, is a question not to be easily 
Possibly the editors of these papers, who thus 


aimed 
inswered., 
amuse themselves, think they are repaid for their trouble if 
these items are simply read and afterward thrown aside. 
Such a method of proceeding exhibits weakness, to say the 
least. But there is no accounting for modes of action as 


well as taste. 





GRATIFYING PRAISE. 
HE following short paragraph is clipped from the March 
number of that excellent London journal, the Orchestra, 
Chotr and Musical Education ;: 


Tue New Yorx Musicat anp Dramatic Courier has changed owner- 
ship, and the paper is henceforth to be devoted to music alone. Many of the 
New York journals had rather hastily chronicled its decease, but we are glad 
Had the report been true, New York would 





to note that this was premature. 





have lost the only musical journal it can boast which never sullied its pages 
with personal abuse.” 

We thank our transatlantic contemporary for paying us so 
high a tribute. That it is appreciated, we need not say, for 
such praise is as valuable as gratifying. Although we do 
not wish to boast of the possession of remarkable quali- 
ties, we feel we can assert that THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
the only musical journal in New York that has always en- 
deavored to avoid unbecoming personalities. That we shall 
continue to conduct the paper in the same spirit and with 
the same refinement as heretofore, may be taken for granted. 
Personal journalism is well represented by several of our 
contemporaries; but if this were not the case, we feel free to 
confess that we have no inward promptings to enter into such 
an arena. 

A journal can be made readable as well as authoritative 
without recourse to vulgarity and abuse. It may here be 
en passant, that since THE MUSICAL COURIER 
changed hands, our aim has been not only to retain its 
healthy tone, but to so improve its contents by valuable 
contributions, that its worth to professional musicians and 
cultivated amateurs stands to-day unquestioned. The fu- 
ture will witness a still greater improvement; and, while 
striving to attain this end, such kind expressions as_ the 
preceding from the Orchestra, Choir and Musical Educa- 


said, 


on assist us in realizing our ideal. 

Beside the extract just referred to, we may say that numer- 
ous other notices, equally complimentary, have been published 
in various papers about THE MUSICAL COURIER; and that 
the journal will continue to merit the praise as has been 
so freely and kindly bestowed upon it. 





Personals. 

INTERESTING TO BOSTON.—Miss Jennie Sargent, a native 
of Boston, has made a most successful appearance in Florence, 
Italy. Her beauty and fine voice have made a decided impression 
on the impressionable Italians. 

Mr. SHERWOOD’S CONCERT.—Mr. Sherwood, Boston's 
popular pianist, will soon have a testimonial concert tendered to 
Few artists deserve such an exhibition of good will more 
It is to be hoped the affair will be a great 


him. 
than Mr. Sherwood. 
financial success. 

A TALENTED COMPOSER.—Boston will soon suffer an 
artistic loss. Signor V. Cirillo has decided to return to Italy in 
June, from which time will date his retirement from his profession. 
He is a composer of more than average merit. 

VAN ZANDT’S GOOD FORTUNE.—Marie Van Zandt seems 
to be accepted with much enthusiasm abroad. Her singing is 
praised without stint, and at Monaco, during the past season, she 
has enjoyed financial as well as artistic success. A flow of mu- 
sical notes in this case has met with a flow of golden pieces. 

AN EXCELLENT ORATORIO SINGER.—Max Heinrich, the 
baritone, is gaining an excellent reputation as an oratorio singer. 
He has been engaged to sing in ‘‘ The Creation,” which will be 
given by the Oratorio Society on April 18 and 19 next. 

MME. MURIO-CELLI’S PUPIL.—Sophie 
pupil of Mme. Murio-Celli, possesses much natural skill. 
vocalizes well, and has a good voice of very agreeable quality. 

A POPULAR COMPOSER IN NEED.—The composer of the 
popular ballad ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” Frederick Nicholls 
Crouch, is at present living in Baltimore. He is said to be poor 
and aged, and needs help to keep him from drifting into deeper 


Neuberger, a 
She 


misery. 

RESTING IN MUNICH.—Mme. Reiche-Kinderman is with 
her parents in Munich, where she is resting in order to restore her 
health. On this account she has withdrawn from public life for 
several weeks. Her artistic gifts are the admiration of all 
musicians. 

REAPPEARING IN PARIS.—Mme. Fidés-Devriés has re- 
appeared in Paris, playing the réle of Ophelia in Thomas's 
‘* Hamlet,” with the exception of the ‘‘ Mad Scene,” said to be 
sung and acted with remarkable power, her impersonation of the 
part is not highly praised. 

PARIS PLEASED.—Mme. Essipoff is delighting the Paris- 
ians by her refined performances. She is a favorite in Paris. 

“ MEFISTOFELE” IN MADRID.—Signor Boito has had the 
Commandery of the Order of Isabella the Catholic conferred upon 
him by King Alfonso of Spain, because of the great success 
obtained in Madrid of his opera, ‘‘ Mefistofele.” 

CLARA GOES ABROAD.—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg has 
deemed it prudent to go to Europe for a short time for the 
sake of recreation. She may return in June. 

MAX BRUCH’s VISIT.—It is reported that Max Bruch, the 
eminent composer, will be with us in New York some time next 
month. His visit should be a pleasant one for us and for himself. 

MLLE. VOCHOT IN ROUEN.—This singer, with whom 
Colonel Mapleson quarreled a year or so ago, is now singing in 
Rouen. She is reported to have achieved an excellent success in 
** Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


FORTUNATE IN HER NAME.—The great composer 


Chopin has ceased to exist, but a Mlle. Chopin, who is now sing- 
ing in Rouen with great success, will no doubt find the possession 
of the dead pianist’s name a means whereby to secure the critical 
attention of the musical world. 





THE RACONTEUR. 





ONOTONOUS as is the reading of a certain mu- 
sical and dramatic sheet, my interest was excited the other 
day by finding in it a criticism of the Liebe-Heimlicher concert, 
which, as a matter of fact, did not come off on the evening in 
question. I was led to inquire by what method of ratiocination 
a man could criticise a concert that had not yet taken place, and at 
which, one may conclude, he was not present. Was it by a pres- 
cient faculty penetrating the arcana of the future that revealed to 
this marvelous critic the programme of the evening and the exclu- 
sive information that the concert was ‘‘one of unusual interest?” 
It must have been after a reading of palms, gypsy fashion, a con- 
sultation with the stars, and a diligent study of the possibilities of 
a poker deck that a concert could be made to come off which 
did not take place, and that a number of artists who were in 
other parts of the city should be gathered in the hall at the same 
time on the same evening. This strikes me asa trifle curious. Then 
there was the ‘‘large attendance of music lovers,” who must be 
surprised to find themselves at the concert when they imagined 
themselves at the theatre, or at home. This is all very embarass- 
ing to the reader of light literature who can understand the omis- 
sion of a criticism of a bonafide performance for valid reasons, 
but it must be an extraordinary brain that can explain the condi- 
tion of a critic’s mind as he evolves a criticism of an entertainment 
that was yet in the throes of preparation. I am not disposed to 
be hard upon a man who displays such original talent. It 
certainly requires more ability to criticise a concert before it has 
taken place than afterward. The explanation is simple, for in 
the latter instance you have probably listened to the performance, 
and it is no great feat to express your opinion as to its merits. 
But give me the man who is above the necessity of attending a 
concert, such things are for vulgar souls, and who although miles 
away, perhaps, can tellin just what trim an artist will be ona 
future evening, exactly how well he will sing, and the number of 
people who will be present. Such a man would be useful ina 
daily newspaper office. He could foretell news of the most start- 
ling character, for which handsome sums would be paid by pub- 
lishers because of its exclusive nature. He could have given away 
long ago the coming of St. Patrick’s Day and the astounding fact that 
patriotic Irishmen wore green in their hats and paraded by day 
and made Rome howl, and got drunk ‘way up to the boiling-point 
at night. He would also have foretold that terrible encounter of 
his with Louis John’s waiter, in which the latter was used in lieu 
of a floor-mop, for having the temerity to present a bill to his 
Royal Nibs. He would undoubtedly have predicted the flying of 
promissory notes around Union square, and his own flying around 
to realize something in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. on the 
grand total. It is unquestionably a rare and valuable faculty, 
and he who is hail-fellow well met with the future, can slap to- 
morrow on the back and crack a joke with next month, should pay 
a visit to Bunnell and he will make more money exhibiting his 
talent than in running a concert hall or an off-colored paper. 
oo 
The Cosmopolitan is in hard luck. A fire on its 
opening night, and a month Iater an iron pillar takes French leave 
through the floor. These incidents bring advertisements that are 
not altogether desirable. There was a funny attempt to cover up 
the extent of the accident. When the reporters arrived at the 
theatre, shortly after the panic had subsided, Manager Hickey 
and Treasurer Hall tried to pooh-pooh the whole thing, and 
evidently expected the innocent scribes would go down town 
and write tame and uninteresting paragraphs. Unfortunately, 
the boys were sensible enough to go inside and see for them- 
selves the extent of the break. Architect Dudley to the 
contrary notwithstanding, no balcony that sags with the weight of 
an applauding audience, knocking a pillar off its base, can be per- 
fectly safe, and the reporters said as much. They were also 
correct in stating the facts about the panic, although they were 
rather underestimated than exaggerated. The management naively 
declared that not twenty persons left the house, whereas, over a 
thousand rushed out as fast as legs and arms would carry them. 
It is a foolish policy to prevaricate about such an accident to wide- 
awake reporters, for they do not depend upon the management for 
their information, by any means, as Mr. Hickey seemed to think 
the other evening. If they didso, those in the audience who fought 
as they supposed for their lives in a wild struggle to get out would 
be slightly surprised to find in their morning papers that there was 
no excitement to any extent, no rivalry to reach thz doors, no 
ladies fainting and, for a moment, no indications that a fatal panic 
was imminent. 














——Judge Brown, in the United States Circuit Court, 
on Thursday last, rendered a decision denying the motion of the 
defendant in the suit brought by John A. McCaull against 
Lillian Russell, to remove the action to the State Supreme Court, 
in which it was originally brought. In his opinion, the Judge 
said: ‘‘ The object of the suit is to enforce the contract between 
the parties and to prevent the defendant from singing elsewhere 
in violation of it. She cannot sing elsewhere and for the plaintiff 
at the same time. The value of the contract, namely, its observ- 
ance by the defendant, cannot be deemed less than the price 
which, by the contract, the plaintiff agreed to pay for its observance 
—$8o a week, which has been increased to $100 a week, and $460 
is shown to have been advanced besides. The value of the mat- 
ter in dispute must be deemed, therefore, to be equal, at least, to 
the salary agreed to be paid for the defendant’s services until May 
15, and as that is above $500, the motion to remand must be 
denied.” 





















































THE MUSICAL 








Marriages of Musicians. 


PART VI. 





* To be perfectly married and perfectly bound up in a husband, for weal or 
woe, does not imply loss of personality. Greater love hath no man, and no 
woman, than this, that an individuality lays down its life to sustain a per- 
sonality.” — We7ss. 
HERE is an old heathen theory that tlie types of 
sex were originally made round, that is, with four hands, 
four feet, two faces, and all else corresponding. Zeus, alarmed 
at their fierceness, concluded to split them in two, so that each 
went about seeking its mate, and marriage was devised to restore 
the union. Thus, love is nothing more than the craving to be 
whole, and the truest marriage is the complete wholeness. 

If to the above it be added that ‘‘ Love is blind,” a most in- 
genious theory is presented to the puzzled philosopher who en- 
deavors to solve the intricate problem of matrimony’s multiform 
phases. Nothing, however, could be more distressing to the 
human soul than a contemplation of this roaming, restless half, 
seeking its mate; groping blindly through life’s labyrinthine 
mazes, ignorantly producing that which may prove in the end its 
own misery and destruction, and only by chance stumbling upon its 
true counterpart in the exhausting race for peace and happiness. 

For the most part, it must be confessed that a fair degree of hero- 
ism is maintained in unions consummated in good faith, whether 
their subsequent fortune be ill or fair, and the artist comparing 
honestly his own luck with that of his more prosaic brother may 
content himself with the satisfactory deduction that his own pro- 
portion of good is quite equal to theirs in the great lottery of life. 

The matrimonial ventures of illustrious musicians present some 
of the most ludicrous examples, however, of the maxim that 
“* Reason and love keep little company together.” The musician’s 
emotional nature is for the most part highly strung, nervous and 
sensitive ; and in this race for ‘‘wholeness,”’ all these characteristics 
manifest themselves usually in the most impracticable manner 
possible. 

What an amusing spectacle is the Paganini-half pursuing his 
other-half with so much eagerness, only subsequently to find him- 
self the most wretched and burdened of men! He might reasonably 
have consoled himself with the reflection that from Haydn down, 
the lot was a common one; but Paganini’s warm Italian nature was 
not wont to administer to the caldron of seething disappointment 
any such soothing balm. Madame Paganini was horribly jealous 
of the eminent violinist with whom the world was enraptured, 
and instead of congratulating herself upon having won the matri- 
monial prize over a host of admirers, she, poor soul, fretted and 
chafed lest some one of them should usurp her place in the ma- 
estro’s affections. This rendered the poor man’s life so torturing 
that he at length began to believe it possible that the other-half to 
which he had so fondly united Lis portion, might after all not be the 
affinity desired, and with the consistent instinct of his race he left 
the green-eyed monster-half and retired to the chateau of a lady 
of high rank, patiently devoting himself to a study of the insig- 
nificant guitar, her favorite instrument. Perhaps the fair usur- 
per’s attractions counterbalanced the tedium of this grand, effec- 
tive (!) instrument, else the exchange from a jealous spouse's 
eternal and discordant playing upon his own harp of a thousand 
strings, to the thrumming of a guitar for a period of four years, 
would not seem to be a very decided compensation for a retirement 
from the plaudits of an admiring world. 

Rameau’s disappointment in love was fraught with better results, 
since a boyish, heartrending passion for a widow many years his 
senior exposed to painful realization his want of education, and at 
the age of seventeen caused him to prove the sincerity of his at- 
tachment by studying seriously the complex art of orthography, 
in order that his letters might be more acceptable to his adored 
divinity. A stern, relentless father did not recognize this self- 
sacrificing effort, and Rameau was driven off to Italy, where he 
soon forgot his early love in the attractive fascinations that sur- 
rounded ‘‘one of the most popular of music-masters with ladies 
of rank.” 

At the age of forty-three he no longer sought elderly widows, 
but married a charming girl of eighteen summers, with whom he 


‘ 


lived in *‘ deep joy and exceeding happiness.” 

Whether the Celt and Gaul could be expected to blend senti- 
ment and reason more harmoniously is a question. Berlioz 
having, as he supposed, discovered his missing half, never 
ruthlessly dissolved the marital relation, and although ulti- 
mately separated from one whose ill-health and ill-temper well- 
nigh drove him to despair, he continued conscientiously to supply 
all her wants out of his smail pittance as contributor to a news- 
paper, until her melancholy death and burial released him from 
the obligation. 

It is pleasant to conclude this series of articles with the 
record of two happy consummations of hearts and hands as 
evinced in the lives of the tone-poets, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, 

Mendelssohn, although overflowing with poetic sentiment, was 
not in the least degree sentimental, if we may credit the testimony 
of his immediate friends. There is a distinction so exceedingly 
refined and subtle between the two characteristics that it is diffi- 
cult to know just where sentiment ends and sentimentality begins ; 
since the latter is almost invariably found to be the succeeding 
complement of the former. To imagine Mendelssohn devoid of 
all susceptibility toward the admiring throngs of female worshippers 
that continually surrounded him would be to create a monster out 
of the being who penned such charming ‘' Songs without words.” 
It is easier to believe that these lovely, sensuous melodies were 
inspired by the beautiful and charming in nature, for it is an 


established fact that women of all ages—a fearfully compre- 
hensive statement—made love to the great musician. At length, 
the hard heart must have been stirred to its depths by the fair 
daughter of a clergyman since Felix, the happy, practical to the 
remotest degree, resolved to tear himself away from his adored 
and thus test this resistless passion by voluntary absence. It was 
of no avail. The attachment was only intensified by separation, 
and after years only proved its wisdom and strength, inasmuch as 
Mendelssohn is said to have invariably returned to his home with 
the rare and delightful satisfaction of finding his wife more 
charming and attractive than all the ladies whom he met in the 
most cultivated circles of society. 

When Robert Schumann’s engagement with Ernestine von 
Fricken was broken off by ‘‘ mutual consent,’’ he immediately 
formed an ardent attachment for Clara Wieck, the daughter of his 
old teacher. It was the old, old story. Her father opposed the 
union so strenuously on account of the suitor’s vague, uncertain 
means, that Schumann, undaunted, was obliged to appeal to the 
courts for justice and redress. This was a determined and sin- 
cere method of attaining success over and above parental oppo- 
sition, and as both were of age the objections were pronounced 
trifling and the marriage was consummated. Both were pre- 
eminently gifted and musical, and the union was one of deep joy 
and happiness, Madame Schumann surviving her illustrious hus- 
band, living only to perpetuate his genius and memory by devot- 
ing her rare skill and talents to the true conception and interpre- 
tation of his works in the most loving and appreciative manner. 

* Not the same meed 
The gods mete out for all— 
We are what Zeus made us, discords, mayhap, playing 


In the great music, but the harmony 
Is sweeter for them, and the great spheres ring 


In one accordant hymn.” 
VICTOR. 


Orchestral Concerts. 
r is pleasant to read that the Baltimore public 
liberally supporting the Peabody orchestral concerts, con- 
ducted by that admirable and esteemed musician, Asger Hamerik. 


Ss 


Some few weeks ago there were not lacking indications that these 
concerts would sot take place this season. The musicians had 
struck for higher pay, while the directors of the Peabody Institute 
and Conservatory of Music had exhibited a decided tendency to con- 
tribute as little as possible toward their continuance under favor- 
able conditions. Now, however, this season’s course of concerts 
may be said to be assured, and Baltimore will be undoubtedly the 
gainer thereby in more ways than one. 

It would be superfluous at the present time to attempt to prove 
how beneficial is the influence of orchéstral concerts upon the 
public. The noblest and broadest thoughts of the greatest tone- 
poets have been written for and can only adequately be portrayed 
by an orchestra. A smaller number of instruments, as required 
for chamber music, may serve to interpret ideas of beauty and 
worth ; but the power and majesty that overawes is only obtainable 
from large bodies of performers. 

The most real and gratifying evidence of a city’s musical status 
is displayed in an efficient orchestra. Without such an organiza- 
tion, the very existence of which proves a readiness and ability to 
support it on the part of the musical public, a city can lay claim 
only to a second-rate position in the musical sphere, whatever in- 
dividual talent may flourish within its walls. Pianists, organists, 
vocalists, &c., are all excellent aids toward the advancement of a 
genuine musical taste, especially if they are earnest workers in 
their special branches, and do not degrade the Divine Art by in- 
culcating a taste for compositions it were to be devoutly wished 
had never been issued. Such earnest workers prepare the way for 
the formation of musical clubs of all sizes and varieties, both 
vocal and intrumental, and from these eventually is evolved the 
full and complete orchestra—the ne p/us ultra of musical organ- 
izations. 

A good and complete orchestra is not easily established. The 
first efforts in this direction are always more or less crude. Im- 
portant instruments are lacking, and the general force is hard to 
discipline. But from meagre beginnings very often grow splen- 
did results, so that no large-sized city should despair of eventually 
possessing its own orchestra, even when its inception looks un- 
promising. It is unquestionable that musical education grows 
apace the oftener orchestral performances are attended. Careful 
listeners cannot fail to be charmed by the well-planned entrance 
and cessation of the various instruments, and this aside from the 
intrinsic value of the music itself. Coloring, multiplicity of parts, 
striking contrasts—all have their interest for intelligent minds, be 
they musicians, painters, sculptors or poets. 

It needs no inspired pen, therefore, to bespeak the attention of 
musical people of every good-sized city to the establishment of a 
Until this has been done, the head corner- 
Choral societies are all valuable aids to 


permanent orchestra. 
stone remains to be aid. 
a wide musical education, but a choral society that produces a 
great work without its necessary helpmate, the orchestra, fails 
to do full justice to the composer or itself. In this respect the 
orchestra has the advantage over its sister organization, seeing 
that innumerable mighty works have been written for orchestra 
alone, but few, if any, of importance for chorus alone. Another 
strong argument for the establishment of local orchestras and 
orchestral concerts. 











A vocal and musical entertainment and reception, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Manhattan Branch of the Irish 
National League in aid of the famine-stricken district in the west 
of Ireland, was given or Friday evening at Brevoort Hall, East 


COURIER. 












ORCAN NOTES. 
pe See 

Many complaints are made of the noise resulting 
from the working of the swell shades, the racket proceeding from 
the pedals, and the loud ‘‘thud ” caused by the in-drawing of the 
stops. The trackers movement is also a source of annoyance in 
many instruments. Modern organs are not entirely free from 
these defects, although it would seem as if in these days of fertile 
invention that the parts of the instrument not remaining stationary 
during the performance, should be rendered noiseless in their 


operation. What with the pneumatic and other appliances, it 
cannot be long before this desirable aim is fully attained. 
* 
* ~ 


The ability to extemporize in 2 musicianly manner 
Dr. Wesley and Mr. 
Adams, both of England, were noted for their powers in this 


seems to be dying out among organists. 
direction. Atarecent recital in London, Alexander Guilmant, 
the French organist, was called upon to improvise, the theme 
selected being the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus” in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which he 
was said to have handled in a very interesting manner. Of this 
there can scarcely be any doubt, but with regard to the propriety 
or advisability of improvising on the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus” from 
‘* Lohengrin ” grave doubts may well be expressed. If a subject 
must be chosen for the player, let it be one that will in no way 
appear to be a desecration of art. We prefer that a performer 
should select his own subject. as 


The interest taken in organ playing in England is 
shown by the fact that there are sixty organists paid from the 
public treasury. To be organist of a town hall is to hold an hon- 
orable position as a public official, and although the salary is not 
in most cases very high, the recognition of such an office must be 
looked upon as a sign that a not very popular branch of the 
muical art is sought to be encouraged. Mr. Best, the eminent 
organist of Liverpool Town Hall, and one of the finest performers 
in the world, has recently had his salary increased $500 per year. 
To Mr. Best individually the increase must have been gratifying, 
but it is mentioned here more especially to show how far ahead 
England is in these matters compared with America. Perhaps 
the future will witness a great change in this country with regard 
Certainly, such a change cannot 
The deep 


to official musical positions. 
take place without good being thereby accomplished. 
musical life of a nation is not the outcome of a few years; it isa 
plant of gradual growth, each generation becoming imbued with 
the seriousness and wide possibilities of the divine art, and the 
influence for good it always wields. Perhaps government aid 
does not create individual talent, but such encouragement is an 
incentive to its fullest development. 


ommunications. 


EpwWARD ScHuBERTH & ( 


Music Pusiisuers, Importers AND Deat 
23 Union Square, March 15 





Editor of The Musical Courier : 
EFERRING to the flattering notice which the 

‘*Realm of Tones” received in your last number, we beg to 
submit that the compilation of the appendix was attended with many 
more difficulties than were anticipated. The endeavors of Dr. 
Ritter and ourselves to obtain authentic information from artists 
direct were met in quite a number of instances not only by indif- 
ferences, intentional and unintentional, but even by flat refusals. 
This will account for omissions, which were not intended. We 
did not deem it advisable, however, to delay the publication of 
Yours very respectfully, 

EDWARD SCHUBERTH & Co, 


the work any further. 


Cincinnati College of Music. 
(From the Cincinnati 7Ymes-Star, March 8.) 

The formal transfer of 600 shares of the stock of 
the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne Railroad Company to the Directors 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati, worth in the vicinity of 
$g0,000, that has just been made, marks an important epoch in the 
history of the college. This gift was made some months since, 
but had not been actually delivered until Monday, 5thinst. The 
conditions of this princely gift on the partof Mr. Reuben Springer 
were that the original stockholders in the College of Music should 
surrender their stock in that institution and accept in place thereof 
other shares, non-dividend paying, and formally consent that the 
school should be conducted henceforth as an eleemosynary institu- 
tion, paying nodividends, and permitting (necessarily) that it make 
no financial profit. In short, the great College of Music, of Cin- 
cinnati, is an endowed college, and all its vast resources of musical 
instruction must be devoted to enlarging and improving its educa- 
tional advantages—to the building up here in the interior of the 
continent of a great national school for the development of the mu- 
sical culture of the whole American people. 

——The Boston Opera and Concert Company begin their 
spring tour in Canada and New York State on the gth of April. 
The artists will be: Miss Louise Baldwin, soprano; Miss Maud 
Hotchkiss, contralto; H. G. Snow, tenor; H. L. Cornell, basso ; 
Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, pianiste. 


<o 

——The College Glee Club, of Princeton, N, J., gave its 
opening concert in the old chapel on last Thursday night, and 
great enthusiasm greeted its appearance. The programmes for 
this season are entirely new and the songs composed by the mu- 
sical talent of the college met with a warm reception. After the 
New York concert the club will start on a trip to several cities, 





Fifty-fourth street. near Third avenue. 








including Cincinnati, Chicagoland St. Louis. 
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PERFORMANCES. 


New York Chorus Society Concert. 
HE third concert of the New York Chorus Society, 


given at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening last (the public 


rehearsal on the previous afternoon), had a most remarkable pro- | 


gramme, consisting as it did, of two difficult choral works, never 
before performed in New York. The cantata, ‘‘ My spirit was in 
heaviness,” by John Sebastian Bach, and the third part of Robert 
Schumann's ‘‘ Scenes" from Goethe's ‘* Faust.” 

The Bach cantata does not differ essentially from the great 
number of this class of works that he has written for every Sun- 
day and festival day for a cyclus of five years. It is clear and 
beautiful in harmonization and like everything of Bach’s of highly 
interesting contrapuntal workmanship, culminating in two fugues, 
such as only a The 
performance last Saturday night was not the best that we have 


tach could have devised and carried out. 


heard from the Chorus Society, although considering the difficulty 
of the 
originally planned to be given at the last concert of this year’s 


work and the circumstances that these two works were 
series, but were rather suddenly changed to the one next to the 
last offer some reasonable excuse for the shortcomings of a per- 
formance which on the whole was highly creditable. The solos 
consisting of two arias and two recitatives, were sung by Misses 
Ida Hubbell and 
and Franz 
parts, Miss Henne and Mr. Remmertz, however, stood artistically 


Antonia Henne and Messrs. Theodore Toedt 


Remmertz. The interpreters of the contralto and bass 
and vocally considerably higher, than the soprano and tenor, the 
latter being notably weak and effeminate. 

Che ‘‘ Faust” music in part belongs to Schumann's best efforts 
and inspirations, and especially this third and last division of the 
work (by the way, the one most frequently performed), is one of 
the most highly idealistic tone-poems ever given to the world. 
The first part of the ‘‘ Faust” scenes also treats fragments from the 
first part of Goethe’s tragedy, namely, the garden-scene, J/ar- 
garet before the picture of the Mater dolorosa, and the cathedral 
scene The second part of Schumann's music describes ‘‘ Ariel,” 
the four gray women, /uwst's blindness and his death; while the 
third and last part is justly entitled ‘‘ Faust’s Transfiguration,” 
and is an apotheosis to purity of love. It is easy to see that the 
two first parts, unaided by scenic surroundings, and incoherent 
without declamation of the intervening parts of the poem, are not 
so well suited for performances as this last entirely idealistic part, 
which also in point of inventive beauty is a superior creation to 
its predecessors. Schumann was so essentially gifted for the com- 
position of love music, as he had never known but the highest and 
noblest woman's love, and his union with his beloved wife, 
mentioned in another column of to-day’s MUSICAL COURIER, was 
the happiest one ever consummated by artists. He, therefore, 
could not fail to invest Goethe's beautiful words, 

* The woman-soul leadeth us 
U pward and on ,” 
with the same ennobling sentiment and expression translated into 
his art, that Goethe has immortalized in his poem ! 
As regards the performance of Schumann's music, Mr. Theo- 


dore Thomas deserves, first of all, thanks from all genuine music- 
lovers for having, in spite of the difficulties of the work, given the 
New York public something they had never before heard. It is 
easy enough to repeat the same works year after year and give 
yood performances of the same, but when it comes to downright 
hard work of drilling a comparatively young chorus to an enor- 
mously difficult task, it seems to us unjust to criticise too severely 
the few shortcomings of a first performance that on the whole was 
highly creditable to both conductor and chorus. ‘The soloists, 


nine in number, including, aside from the four before mentioned, 
Mrs. Adolf Hartdegen, Mrs. George M. Denniston, Miss Carrie 
leer, Miss Belle Cole and Mrs. C. J. 


tory, especially so Mrs. Hartdegen and Mr. KRemmertz. 


Bourgoin, were all satisfac- 
The lat- 
ter’s personation of Doctor Marianus was nobly conceived and 
The audience was not an 


beautifully sung an over-large, but 


attentive and enthusiastic one. 
a > = 
New York Philharmonic 
HE fifth 
Club was given in Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 13 


Concert. 
concert of the New York Philharmonic 


The programme was reasonably interesting, but the 


yresence of a vocalist was needed to afford variety. A new 


quartet, 
sumber A 


in G minor, op. 21, by I. von Beliczay, was the opening 


short introduction, Adagio, precedes the allegro 


noderato. This adagio is written in the old-fashioned style, with 
mitations and suspensions, while the allegro moderato is some- 
and lacking in effect. 
fails 
sentimento) is, 


what commonplace The whole quartet, 


The slow 
full 


Without this movement the work would be dry 


minus the slow (third) movement in interest. 


novement (adayio, con molto however, of 
melodic charm. 
ind tiresome, It was played with care, without being a model of 
polished execution. Two pieces by Heinrich Hoffmann followed; a 
** Salve Regina” from op. 53, originally for male chorus, and *‘ In 
15. The latter piece, originally written for or- 


was expressly arranged by the composer for the Philhar- 


the Sunshine,” op 


chestra, 
monic Club. It is a bright scherzo, somewhat Mendelssohnian 
n style, and was so well interpreted as to receive a hearty en- 
sore. In response, the club gave Moszkowski's taking ‘‘ Sere- 


nade,” which also Some 


‘* Norwegian Dances,” by Grieg, arranged for the club by Con- 


was redemanded and reperformed. 
stantin Sternberg, were quite interesting to musicians, but to the 
public were evidently caviar, Kiel’s piano quartet in A minor, 


op. 43, concluded the evening's entertainment. It is of a some- 


| musician, and by no means lacking in interest. The piano 
| part was interpreted by Edmund Neupert, in a style at once ef- 
fective and expressive. In chamber music, as was asserted in a 
former issue of THE Musical Courter, Mr. Neupert is at 
home, and exhibits his pianistic qualities in a most favorable 
light. The club played Kiel’s quartet in better style than the 
one by Beliczay. More polish and a greater fullness of tone 
would materially add to the success of the club’s performances. 
As solos Mr. Neupert played five short compositions of his own, 
viz.: ‘‘ Funeral March,” in memoriam of Nicholas Rubinstein ; 
** Etude Poetique,” ‘* Valse Noble,” ‘‘ Concertante ” (or Study in 
F) and an ‘‘ Oriental Dance.” Being encored, he added another 
As a composer Mr. Nezpert shows original in- 


character piece. 
vention, and the ‘‘ Concertante” (played in a former concert as a 
study) is especially full of melodic grace. The ‘‘ Oriental Dance” 
also created a good impression, but the first three numbers men- 
tioned above seemed somewhat vague in ideas and development. 
Mr. Neupert’s playing was much admired, and it is true that he 
causes less weariness by a long performance than most other vir- 
tuosi. His whole demeanor bespeaks earnestness, a quality that 
never fails to win respect and serious attention. 
—_--_ > ——_ 


First Nilsson Concert. 

HE first of the three concerts of Mme. Nilsson, 
after her return from an extended and highly successful 
tournce, was given on Monday night at Steinway Hall. It is a 
sufficient proof for the fact of her being a great favorite with 
New York audiences to state that in spite of the potent counter- 
attractions which the appearance of Patti and Scalchi in ‘‘ Semira- 
mide” afforded, the hall was extremely well filled, and Mme. Nils- 
son’s reception was of the most enthusiastic kind. She deserved 
both, for she sang in truly artistic and grand style, especially her 
first number, the recitative and aria, ‘‘From Mighty Kings,” 
from Haendel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus.” Later on she 
gave the aria, ‘‘ Voi che Sapete,” from Mozart’s ‘‘ Nozze di 
’ and both times was cheered to the echo, and of course 

With Miss Hope Glenn, an excellent alto, she sang the 
duo, ’ from Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” also the 
greatest success. Miss Hope Glenn was also heard to advantage 
in a Gliick aria and an old Scotch song, both being encored. 

The other assistance at this concert consisted, foremost, of Signor 
del Puente, the baritone, who has always been a great favorite 
with our public. He fully maintained this position on Monday 
night. Mr. Frederick Giese, the ‘cellist, was substituted for 
the sick tenor, Mr. Bjorksten. He played with fine tone and ex- 
Mr. Isidore Schnitzler, the violinist, also showed good 
The 


Figaro,’ 
encored. 


‘* Serenata,’ with 


pression. 
tone and technique, but his playing lacks feeling and fire. 
orchestra under Theodore Thomas played Wagner's ‘‘Tannhiuser” 
overture and the ‘‘ Rackoczy” march orchestrated by Berlioz, as 


well as the accompaniments, in fine style. 
— ——- 








Miss Schell’s Concert. 

HE well-known young soprano, Miss Hattie E. 
Schell, gave an enjoyable concert with good assistance at 
Steinway Hall last Friday night. 
but was very appreciative. The concert-giver sang the great 
aria, ‘Quella fuerte,” from ‘‘ Lucia,” and ‘‘Oh, Sweet Bird- 
ling,” by Dulcken. 
encore was demanded and given. 


The audience was not large, 


Both efforts were so well received, that an 
Mme. Madeline Schiller, the 
pianiste, gave a fine rendition of Chopin’s E flat 
The 


polonaise, however, was played a little outré in regard to phras- 


excellent 
polonaise, and of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 9. 


ing, as we do not think a continuous ¢empo rubato is admissible 
inm polonaise, and as regards the Liszt number, we must con- 
fess that, while we are forced to acknowledge the technical ex- 
cellence of the rendition, we are astonished that an artiste like 
Mme. Schiller should bestow her time and thought on the study 
of such a trashy piece of musical writing as this transcription of 
the ‘‘ Carnival of Pesth.” Mme. Schiller’s encore was a beautiful 
study by Gottschalk. Mme. Florence Rice-Knox, the contralto, 
gave the aria, ‘‘ Ah rendemi quel core” by Rossi, and Mr. Oscar 
Steins, the baritone, contributed to the programme an effective 
‘*Der Wunsch,” by F. Brandeis. He was in good voice, 
The varied and interesting programme contained 


song, 
and sang well. 
further a novelty in the shape of a duo (in form of a sonata), for 
piano and violin, by Ferd. Dulcken. The work, in four move- 
ments, is highly interesting, well invented, and scholarly written. 
It was excellently played by the composer at the piano, and Mr. 
Herman Brandt as violinist. The latter gentleman also gave a 
nice rendering of Beethoven’s Romanza in G. The concert con- 
cluded with the duo, ‘‘ Serenata,” from Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 

which was well sung by Miss Schell and Mme. Rice-Knox. 

epeeaek 
“La Jolie Parfumeuse.” 

HERE was as full an attendance at the Casino on 
Saturday night as the potent charms of Théo could com- 
mand ; but for the insuperable difficulties of her beautiful native 
tongue, the spacious mauresque hall would have been much too 
As it was, the place was thronged, and 





small for her admirers. 
those who did not understand her, at least loved her none the less 
ardently for it ; probably they would not have done so well had 
they understood every word of the play. There was a large sub- 
stantial representation of French society present, who enjoyed their 
favorite with true Gallic fervor—agreeably tempered with a liberal 





sprinkling of the New York jeunesse dorée, who, with their usual 
delicate tact, made their presence much more conspicuous than 
their understanding. Instead of pricked ears and rapturously pro- 


what fragmentary character, but evidently the work of a talented | truding eyes, which the occasion certainly demanded, a philo- 








sophical observer would have been shocked at the quantity of gilt 
cane-heads pressed against insipid mouths, and the loving ma- 
ternal glances constantly pouring down upon the fit of pants and 
gloves, and toothpick shoes. The air was redolent with the 
fumes of champagne juices, rather than of midnight suppers, 
which would have beenin better style So much for the audience. 
Levy was there, at any rate, and several others, so it was perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Théo was altogether herself, and herself only, if not more ; 
there is no higher and certainly no truer praise within the reach of 
language. This bird-like voice; this Puritan innocence of atti- 
tude in the most trying situations ; this frolicsome frivolousness, 
charmingly bridged over by thin streaks of demure coyness, but 
victoriously breaking out at every moment in irresistible mofs and 
entrechats; this enchanting personification of true Parisian esprit, 
with its eau-de-thousand-mille-fleurs-flower-water aroma. — But 
why strain the Queen’s English—there was Théo again, in all her 
glory, and when the three big flower-gardens were carried up to 
the footlights by panting porters, two after the second act and the 
third after the thrilling ‘* Pi-ouit” (which was rapturously en- 
cored), everybody present felt as if he had paid for them or would 
have paid for them if nobody else had anticipated. Théo is 
bewitching! she deserves every floral tribute that she receives. 

CAVE. 


- > 
Liebe-Heimlicher Trio Concert. 
HE concert given in Chickering Hall on last Sat- 
urday evening, by the Liebe-Heimlicher Trio, opened with 
a rather tame performance of a trio, by Rubinstein, in B flat. 
This was followed by an aria from Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” rendered 
by Max Heinrich in excellent style. Mr. Heinrich also gave a 
number of other solos, some in English, with which language he 
struggled hard. He obtained a good success in all his selections. 
Mme. Theresa Liebe’s violin playing was of a superior order, 
but the honors of the evening were gained by Mlle. Marie Heim- 
licher, whose piano playing was, on the whole, admirable. She is 
young yet, and will no doubt continue to improve. Mr. Liebe’s 
violoncello playing was enjoyable. Mr. Archer performed two 
organ solos, one an ‘‘Allegretto,” by Wely, the other Chopin's 
‘“* Valse” in A flat for piano. In the former he met with good 
success, but in attempting to play the latter on the organ he dis- 
played bad taste, and his failure was as apparent as when he tried 
to render Schumann's beautiful ‘‘ Arabesque” on the same instru- 
ment at one of his recent recitals. Max Spicker accompanied 
heavily for a small man. 
selections, but exhibited more taste and judgment than Mr. 
Spicker. 


G. W. Colby also accompanied some 


——_ > — 


“Pinafore’’ at the Standard Theatre. 
AST Saturday night saw the revival of “H. 

S. Pinafore” at the Standard Theatre. Little need be said 

of the performance of this over-familiar work. J. H. Ryley 
gave the role of Sir Joseph Porter in admirable style, while 
the Dick Deadeye was quite a meritorious piece of singing 


M. 


As Josephine, Miss Marie Conron was only fairly 
successful. Both the Captain Corcoran of Mr. Hamilton and the 
Ralph Kackstraw of Mr. Macrcery were wanting in life and effect. 


and acting. 


A good audience strange to say was present. 
te 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 
HE ninety-sixth entertainment of the Grand Con- 
servatory of Music was given in the Conservatory Hall, 





Twenty-third street, on Saturday. A good programme was well 
interpreted by Otto Hackh, P. La Villa, Wm. Aschenbrenner, 
Franz X. Mantel and B. G. Fontana, in connection with a num- 
ber of pupils ; among them being Misses A. Rollet, B. Lohr, A. 
Whipp, L. Bailey, J. Kennedy, C. Bernstein, F. Lathrop, Mrs. 
J. Stern, Master Carl Roeder, Messrs. J. Goeltz and F. W. 
Wright. The audience was large and showed itself to be well 
pleased with the performances generally. 
piano used was a fine duplex grand, from the warerooms of 


On this occasion the 


Augustus Baus, and it did admirable service in place of the Weber 

piano used at former entertainments. 

5 
Italian Opera. 

HE first change of bill made by Colonel Mapleson 
was the substitution of ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” on Wednesday 
evening, the 14th, for ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix.” Mme. Patti ap- 
peared as announced, and created the usual furore. The rdle of 
Leonora is well suited to exhibit her fine qualities as singer and 





actress. More than this it were almost useless to write, unless it 
be added that in the last act she achieved a veritable triumph. The 
‘‘D'amor sull’ ali rosee vanne” and the succeeding ‘* Miserere” 
especially aroused the audience to enthusiastic applause. Signor 
Nicolini, as M/anrico, created a fair impression, and although he 
did not prove himself a model of true intonation, his rendering of 
the ‘‘ Di quella pira” was so good that he had to repeat it. Alto- 
gether he was acceptable. Mme. Scalchi personated the role of 
of Azucena in splendid style. Her histrionic power is of the 
highest order, and being in perfect voice, she naturally shared the 
honors of the evening with Mme. Patti. Signor Galassi gave the 
part of the Count in his usual finished and dramatic style. Pos- 
sibly here and there he overacted, but generally his performance 


was worthy of high praise. The minor parts of the opera were 


fairly well filled, and the chorus and orchestra were more satis- 
factory than usual. Signor Arditi conducted with the care and 
earnestness for which he is noted. 

The ancient opera of ‘‘ Lucia” was given on Friday night, 
Mme. Patti appearing in the title-rdle. 


The question might be 



























































appropriately asked, ‘‘ What is there new to say about this opera 
and the world-renowned diva?” Not much, to be sure. But the 
performance may be described in a few words. Mme. Patti was 
in splendid voice, but, as usual, it was in the ‘‘ Mad Scene ” that 
she scored her greatest triumph. Of course, if the music were 
not of the milk-and-water kind, exception might well be taken to 
the manner in which she embellishes it. As it is, however, no- 
body, musicians least of all, cares to utter a word against the 
Mme. Patti was often recalled, and 
Signor Galassi’s Enrico was, as 
Signor Ravelli as £d- 
Now and then 


diva’s impromptu /orituri. 
received numerous floral gifts. 
usual, a fine and effective impersonation. 
gardo sang and acted well in parts of the work. 
he was tame enough. The Raimondo of Signor Monti deserved 
praise. It was a conscientious performance, The chorus and 
orchestra were effective. The ballet, ‘‘ 1a Surprise,” was pre- 
sented in admirable style at the close of the opera, Mme. Caval- 
lazzi’s graceful dancing highly pleasing the large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

At the matinée on Saturday Mme. Albani made her appearance 
as Amina in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” ‘The audience was large enough 
to comfortably fill the Academy, and here and there became quite 
demonstrative. Mme. Albani did not obtain a remarkable success 
in the role of Amina, for her voice appeared worn and her execu- 
tion heavy. Compared with Gerster in the same part she is 
vocally weak. 
ing. Her interpretation of ‘‘ Ah, non credea!” lacked true ex- 


She does not gain on the listener by repeated hear- 


The ‘‘ Ah, non giunge!" was as brilliantly given as 


Signor Ravel!li did not particularly shine 


pression. 
anything in the opera, 
in his personation of the role of Z/vino, but occasionally bright- 
Signor Monti as the Count was in better trim 
The minor 


ened up a little. 
than usual, and sang the ‘‘ Vi raviso” very well. 
parts were weak. ‘The chorus and orchestra sang and played as 
effectively as usual. 

There was a great crowd in the Academy of Music on Monday 
night, drawn thither by the announcement that Rossini'’s ‘* Simi- 
ramide " would be given, with Mme. Patti and Mme. Scalchi in 
the chief roles. It was the first performance of the work this sea- 
son. During the fall season it was given several times, each repe- 
tition calling forth greater enthusiasm from tlfose who attended 
these representations. On Monday night the artists endeavored 
to cover themselves with glory, and Mme. Patti and Mme. Scalchi 
did so. in exquisite style, 
displaying all the qualities that go to make up a great vocalist. 
Her phrasing and execution throughout the work were perfect. 


, 


The former gave the ‘‘ Bel raggio’ 


Mme. Scalchi gave a fine impersonation of the part of Arsace. 
Her noble alto voice told out splendidly in the lower octave, but 
her upper notes are not quite so effective or pure. Signor Monti, 
as Oroe, was quite fair. The remainder of the cast calls for no 
special mention. The orchestra is weak in violoncellos and con- 
trabassos. This was noticeable in overture and every moving 
bass. 
os * 
Cosmopolitan Sunday Concert. 

- spite of the recent scare, a good-sized audience 

gathered on Sunday evening in the Cosmopolitan Theatre, to 
Miss Lillian Russell was the chief 
from ‘‘ Faust,” and 


listen to the weekly concert. 
attraction, and gave the ‘‘ Flower Song” 
‘* The Moslem Maiden” from Mr. Solomon's ‘‘ Lord Bateman.’ 
She was quite successful in the latter song, but in Gounod’s piece 
she was not up to her usual standard. The other artists were 
Miss Whitlock-Lewis, Miss Godfrey, Signor Lencioni and Signor 
Castellanos. The orchestra was conducted by both Mr. Solomon 
and Mr. Neyer. 
———— 
Casino Sunday Concert. 

HE concert given at the Casino on Sunday even- 

ing was one of much interest to the general public. Mr. 
Grau’s artists interpreted a popular programme, and were assisted 
by Mr. Aronson and his orchestra, Of course, Mme. Théo was the 
** Bras dessus, 
** Pi-ouit,” and 


chief attraction, and gave in her unique style the 
bras dessus,” by Hervie; the chansonnets, 
‘*Ne me chatouillez pas,” and a new Spanish song, ‘‘ La Palo- 
mita.”” Mlle. Leroux, M. Mauge and M, Tecchi were also well 
received. 
es ee 
Organ Recitals. 

M*: AUGUSTA LOWELL gave an organ con- 

cert in Chickering Hall, on Wednesday afternoon the 14th 
inst., assisted by several well-known artists. 
was well interpreted by all the performers, but Miss Lowell's 
organ playing was the feature of the entertainment. 
much talent and has evidently studied hard. She has no deubt 
a bright future before her as an organist, and deserves every en- 
couragement. She played pieces by Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, 


She possesses 


Thiele and others. Emil Senger sang a song by Miss Lowell, 
entitled ‘‘ Through the night,” which was very well received. It 
displays fair inventive talent. Miss Ida Hubbell and Theodor 
Liebe were also warmly applauded by the audience. They are both 
superior artists. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan gave their last organ and harp recital in 
Chickering Hall on Thursday, the 15th inst. The series of five 
recitals have been enjoyable performances, owing to the excellence 
of the progammes and the talent of the two chief executants and 
their assistants. 

Mr. Carter’s fourth organ concert in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, took place on last Saturday, a very large audience being pres- 
ent. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra took part, which made 
the occasion one of unusual interest. Weber's ‘‘ Jubel Overture” 
was the first number performed. It was given with spirit, and 


A good programme 
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the organ added to the effect of the Coda by being introduced at 
the point where ‘‘ God Save the King” enters. The two numbers 
from the ballet music of ‘‘ Feramors,” by Rubinstein, were 
charmingly rendered by the orchestra, and drew forth much ap- 
plause. No more delightful movements have been written by this 
composer than this same ballet music. The ‘* Fantaisie Sympho- 
nique ” for organ and orchestra, by F. J. Fetis, is effective but 
somewhat old-fashioned. ‘The andante con variazioni is very in- 
teresting. Mr. Carter played the organ part in admirable style, 
but perhaps was too sparing of power in the louder passages. It 
would have been impossible for the solo to have been in abler 
hands. Unfortunately the orchestra and organ were not in abso- 
lute tune, a too common occurrence when they are used in con- 
junction with each other. Three movements from Berlioz’s 
‘‘Damnation of Faust” concluded the first part of the concert. 
The second part of the programme opened with the overture to 
‘* William Tell,” brilliantly interpreted, followed by Handel's 
‘‘ Largo” (the violin obligato played by Hermann Brandt) ; Leo 
Delibes’ suite, ‘‘ Sylvia” (all six movements), and as a final num- 
ber, Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les Preludes.’” The concert re- 
flected great credit upon Mr. Carter, and will be long remembered 
in Brooklyn as a remarkable musical treat. 

o 


Performances of the Coming Week. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 21.—‘‘ The Flying Dutchman’ 
at the Academy of Music (Albani as Senta). ‘‘ La Timbale 
d’Argent” (with ‘héo) at the Casino. Miss Rosalba M. 
Beecher’s first concert in Chickering Hall. (Her first ap- 








pearance. ) 
THURSDAY EVENING, March 22.—Second Nilsson Concert in 
Steinway Hall, with Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. 
‘* La Jolie Parfumeuse ” (with Théo) at the Casino, 
FripAy EveNiInG, March 23.—‘‘Les Cloches de Corneville” 
(with Théo) at the Casino. ; 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 24.—‘‘La Traviata” at the 
‘*La Jolie Perfu- 
Third Nilsson and 
Miss Rosalba M. 
Beecher’s second concert In Steinway Hall. 


Academy of Music (Patti as Violetta). 
(with Théo) at the Casino. 
Thomas concert in Steinway Hall. 


meuse ” 


SATURDAY EVENING, March 24.—‘‘La Timbale 


(with Théo) at the Casino. 


d’Argent”’ 


SuNDAY EVENING, March 25.—Miscellaneous concerts at the 
Academy of Music, Cosmopolitan Theatre, Casino and Kos- 
ter & Bial’s. 

MonbDay AFTERNOON, March 26.—Frederic Archer’s tenth organ 
recital in Chickering Hall. 

Monpay EVENING, March 26.—Benefit Concert for the Relief 
Fund of the Ladies‘ Christian Union in Chickering Hall. 
Gilmore’s Grand Gala Night in the Twenty-second Regiment 
Armory. 

TuESDAY EVENING March 27.—A Concert for the benefit of St. 
Mary's Lodging House, under the direction of P. S. Gilmore. 

‘* The 


sé 


Every Eveninc.—“‘ Pinafore” at the Standard Theatre. 
Mascot” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


HOME NEWS. 
sa 

——Miss Lillian Russell will sing in concert in Boston on 
the evening of Easter Day. 

——The Théo French Opera at the Casino, on Monday 
night, gave a successful representation of ‘*‘ Madame L’Archi- 
ducue.”’ 

——The Meigs Sisters vocal quartet propose to give a con- 
cert with the aid of several prominent artists at Chickering Hall 
April 17. 

——We present a good picture of Galassi in this issue. 
This popular baritone is adding to his reputation this season by 
excellent work. 

——A sacred concert took place at St. Stephen’s Church 
on Tuesday evening, at which Dubois’ ‘‘ Seven Last Words of 
Christ” was given. 

——‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief’ Was presented on 
Monday evening at Haverly’s Theatre, Philadelphia, by the 
McCaull Opera Company. 

——The “Merry War,’as presented by the Norcross 
Opera Company at the Arch Street Opera House, Philadelphia, 
has proved a success, and will be continued until further notice. 

—-Mme. Albani will give two concerts in Queen’s Hall, 
Montreal, on March 27 and 29. Every seat for both concerts is 
sold in advance. Mme. Albani is to be tendered a large recep- 
tion at her arrival. 

——A concert in aid of the sufferers in Indiana and Ohio 
was given by the Brooklyn Singerbund at the Academy of Music 
on Monday evening, the principal attraction being the singing of 
Miss Emma Thursby. ; 

——P. S. Gilmore’s band will give a concert in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Tuesday, March 27. The proceeds are to 
be applied to securing a permanent lodging-house for the better 
protection of respectable and needy girls when out of employment. 





The amateur performance of “ Patience ” in Chicker- 
ing Hall, Monday evening, was highly creditable to the Ladies’ 
Dramatic Union. Miss Edith Simpson, as Angela, charmed 
everyone with her grace and loveliness. No better interpreta- 
tion of this rdle has been seen on the metropolitan stage. 





Boston Correspondence. 


Boston, March 15. 


HROUGH my absence from the city I am in 

arrears with the musical news from here, but | will do 
my best to catch up, so that the chain shall remain un- 
broken. 

Last Sunday, March 11, we had a visitor from your city, in 
the person of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who with his orchestra 
of fifty and Mlle. Isadora Martinez and Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
as soloists, gave us a Symphony Concert. The audience 
numbered but two or three hundred, and a heavy loss was no 
doubt incurred, which is to be regretted, as the concert was a 
good one; but to give an orchestral concert at present in Boston 

The Fifth Symphony of 
The orchestra was not well 


is like carrying owls to Athens. 
Beethoven was the first number. 

in tune, the woodwind disagreeing very much with the strings, 
which was very perceptible, even to untutored ears, on the 
last unison C of the Symphony. The first movement was well 
interpreted, but the second was decidedly too slow, so that it be- 
came wearisome in the extreme. Dr. Damrosch did not usea 
score, which probably accounts for his omitting /’i# mosso to- 
ward the end of the movement, which is expressly marked by 
Beethoven. The Scherzo sounded well, but the last movement 
was taken so fast that its dignity was materially impaired, the 
beautiful triplet of the second motive sounding quite trivial. 
Mme. Martinez sang Air and Variations of Pacini with a small 
voice but tolerably clear fioritura. The Third Serenade of 
Volkmann, a beautiful composition, was well given. 
cess of the evening was made by Mme. Teresa Carrefio with 


The suc- 
the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto. I have never heard this work 
played so thoroughly to my taste as on this occasion, and the 
hearty applause bestowed by the audience on this pianiste 
must have been highly gratifying to her. The Funeral March 
was so misinterpreted that | 
I have only heard it played 


from ‘*‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ”’ 
could scarcely listen to the end. 
so badly once before, and that was at the recent Wagner 
Memorial Concert under Mr. Henschel here in Music Hall. 
The cordial reception accorded Dr. Damrosch by the audience 
must have compensated him somewhat for its small numbers. 

Mr. Otto Bendix has given two interesting piano recitals on 
March 6 and 13, at the Meionaon. 
of Beethoven, op. 81 and 110, and selections from Schumann, 
Chopin, Mozkowski, Raff, Rubinstein, Brahms and Liszt. 


He played the two sonatas 


His interpretations are musicianly throughout, and he met 
with the hearty approval of his audiences. 
his, Miss Florence Keer, made a successful début as pianiste 


A young pupil of 


at the’same hall, on March 1, in a recital, assisted by him, on 
a second piano. A clear and firm touch, combined with good 
technique and musicianly feeling, are her distinguishing 
The Sixth 


Concert of the Philharmonic Society took place on March 14, 


features, and give good promise for the future. 


Carl Zerrahn conducting. The programme consisted of the 


following numbers : 


Overture to ‘* Fierabras”’............ ...Schubert 
Concerto in G. No. 4, op. 58........ oale ae“eaeeee Beethoven 
Symphony in C minor, ** Scandinavian "’ . ... Cowen 
“ Eine Fest Scene’’ (A Festival Scene)............ ...Maas 


Piano solos: 


a. Scherzo, B flat minor, op. 41 (new) .. .. William Mason 


4. Nocturnc, in D flat, op. 27, No. 2 ..Chopin 
ec. Scherz» Symphonique, op. 9 iivreswkeu Mr. Sherwood 
** Marche et Cortége, from ** La Reine de Saba”’ .. Gounod 


W. H. Sherwood This 
gave a most finished and artistic rendering of the Beethoven 


was the soloist. excellent artist 


Concerto, using the Beethoven Cadenzas. I cannot under- 
stand why pianists ever use any other, because 1 doubt 
whether any one can write better or even such good ones, 
The three piano solos were splendidly given, the Nocturne 
of Chopin 
fair to 


especially pleasing the audience. It is but 


state thac Mr. Sherwood was materially aided 
in his fine playing by the excellent Miller Grand Piano, 
which he used. The 
had its performance 
very much impressed by the work. 
cidedly the best. 
cally built up and well developed to the end, and with fine 
subjects and motives. 


Scandinavian Symphony, by Cowen, 


second here this season. I was 


The first part is de- 


It is a strong symphonic movement, logi- 


The second part is also good, although 
I do not like such realistic effects, as for instance, the distant 
horn passages, because they do not fit into a pure symphonic 
style at all. The Scherzo is highly effective and most excel- 
lently scored, but, musically, not so valuable, as there is not 
enough variety of ideas, its Trio being especially weak. The 
last movement, although not equal to the first, is also well 
worked out on good subjects, and with a fine climax toward 
the end. The work was well rendered by the orchestra and 
well received by the audience; and taking it all in all, it is a 
symphony that 
written, 


any musician would be proud of having 

Eine Fest Scene, for orchestra, composed by myself, which 
was the next number on the programme, was fairly well given. 
It is a work which makes no pretensions to be anything more 
than what its title implies—a festival scene. It was composed 
a number of years ago in Leipsic, is written in the overture 
form, and scored to suit smail halls like the Gewandhaus, 
so that in a large place like Music Hall one felt that the col- 
ors could have been laid on somewhat thicker here and there. 
Mr. Zerrahn, no doubt, did his best, but if I had led the orches- 
tra it would of course have sounded differently, as a composer 
naturally knews best how his work should be played. Mr, 





Zerrahn refused me the courtesy of inviting me to lead my own 
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work, although requested to do so by euemhens of the music 
committee of the society, and although he had only at the pre- 
vious concert invited Mr. Chadwick to conduct his overture 
f ‘Rip Van Winkle,” 
The reason he gave for his conduct was, that a man who, 
being a professional himself, could write such criticisms on 






his brother artists, did not deserve any courtesy although it is 
not at all evident why Mr. Zerrahn should feel called upon to 
become the champion of these brother artists, and take upon 
himself to avenge them, through me, in so petty a manner. 
/ Much talk has been aroused here in Boston, of late, on ac- 
count of my having accepted the position of Boston corre- 
spondent for your valuable journal, so that a few words on 
this point may not be amiss. With virtuous indignation they 
say, that 1, being before the public myself as pianist, com- 
poser, &c., had no business to write musical criticisms. The 
gist of the matter, however, is not in the fact of my writing, 
but in the fact of my fearlessly speaking the truth, in the in- 
terest of art and the public, whomever it may happen to hit. 
The musical scribes in particular fearing that I might use my 
musical knowledge in a way detrimental to themselves, would 
One little man, the musical 
Gazette, feeling himself 
especially hard hit by some observations of mine, in which I 
value of his opinions, 
ontain himself no longer, but must needs rush into 
article full of personal invectives against 


give anything to stop my writing. 
reporter for the Saturday Evening 
cast some well-founded doubts on the 
could 
print with a long 
myself. He succeeded in making himself supremely ridicu- 
lous by his ebulition, and since level-headed people mentally 
point their fingers at him for this and similarly laughable 
effusions, I can afford to generously forgive him his little tilt 
I would like to recall to the minds of those talkers 


though, who assert that a musician should not write on musi- 


at myself, 


cians that Schumann, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt and 
many others were critics in their time, and that surely no 
persons are so well qualified to judge about an art as those 
that have devoted their lives to it. Who are they who first 
Surely not the public at 


When 


Wagner first set out with his new ideas, Liszt and those about 


recognize a rising talent or genius? 


large, but those who are themselves more or less gifted. 








his constituency grew. It has been hon same with every great 
man. The cheap talk about musicians being always preju- 
diced when writing about one another is simple nonsense. 
No critic is so mild as the knowing critic, and none so exact- 
ing as the ignoramus. Why of all arts should music be the 
one to write about which any amateur is thought good enough ? 
The mischief done in America by these people through mis- 
leading the public opinion is great, and it is really time that 
musicians should learn to use their pen, in the interest of their 


chosen art. Louis MAAs. 


Rosita; or, Cupid and Cupidity. 
new opera has just been brought to our notice, 
A the work of Messrs. Harry B. Smith and George Schleiffarth, 
of Chicago, who have attained considerable reputation as song 
writers. Many of their songs have become household music and 
have been rendered with great success in concerts and on the 
stage by leading artists. These gentlemen have been engaged in 
this work for the past two years, and libretto and music are of a 
high order of merit. The plot is original and amusing, the 
leading characters good acting parts and the situations effective. 
The scene of the opera is laid in a suburb of Valparaiso, South 
America, the location affording excellent opportunities for pic- 
turesque effects of scene and costume. 
The curtain rises on the first act disclosing a charming tableau. 
The scene is the tropical garden, Senor Encinal and his several 
fair daughters are discovered taking their afternoon siestas in 








hammocks. The opening chorus is heard in the distance, wel- 
coming Walter Edgerton and O'Malley, 
established themselves in favor with the villagers. 

A revulsion in popular feeling, however, is occasioned by Wal- 
ter kissing Rosita, after dancing a bolero with her. He and 


his servant, who have 


O' Malley seek shelter in the garden, where they are overtaken by 
the villagers, but protected by Rosita. 

Rosita, Encinal’s youngest daughter, is told by her father that 
she is to marry Migue/, a decrepit, but well-to-do person, who has 
agreed to relieve Zncinal of his financial difficulties. 

Rosita indignantly rejects this antiquated suitor. He has 
already had seven wives, and she hears that there is a chance of 
one of them being alive. This is told to Walter, who conceives 
the plan of disguising O’Mad/ey as the wife, while he himself dons 








the garb of Fra Pablo the priest who married them. ‘This is done 
and Encinal convinced that Miguel has a living wife, refuses his 
consent to Rosifa’s marriage. Miguel then plots with the robber 
band to abduct Rosita, the chief of the bandits brings a descrip- 
tion of her with the intention of carrying her off, but as the 
description suits all the sisters, they abduct the entire family, and 
the curtain falls on an affective tableau. 

In the second act, the girls are brought in the bandits’ 
forest retreat, and are disguised in brigand costume, to prevent 
their escape. Rosita appears as a Gitano, tells the fortunes of 
the brigands and otherwise makes herself agreeable, when Wadter, 
as the bogus Fra Pablo, is dragged in a prisoner, she suggests 
that he be made father confessor to the band, this suggestion is 
approved. 

All confess their manifold transgressions, are forgiven and depart 
rejoicing ‘‘to begin again.” Walter and O'Malley being left alone 
sing a drinking song and are making merry in a way totally unbe- 
coming a respectable dame and a venerable padre, when Rosita 
enters and disturbs them. Another complication arises through 
the return of the real wife, A/até/da, and she and OMalley have a 
spirited combat for the possession of Miguel, the latter in a 
moment of remorse confesses to Walter, ‘‘ believing him to be a 
priest,” his connection with the banditti which when disclosed 
defeats the schemes of the ancient Lothario, restores the fortunes 
to Encinal, while Walter and Rosita are made happy with one 
another. 

The music is in Mr. Schleiffarth’s happiest mood, full of 
rhythm and sparkling melody. Among the most attractive num- 
bers may be named the opening chorus, with its peculiar effects, 
alternately on the stage and in the distance ; a spirited concerted 
piece, ‘‘Stand back nor dare to harm,” for Xosi¢a and chorus ; 
a sparkling couplet for Xosifa ; a quaint burlesque serenade for 
Miguel, and a charming polka song, assigned to the young brig- 
and, Beppo. In the second act the most striking and effective 
numbers are a brilliant chorus in march tempo ; an original and 
taking song for Car/os, the bandit chief ; a beautifully harmo- 
nized quartet and chorus; a dreamy waltz song ; a characteristic 

There is also some fine and original 
This charming opera has all the ele- 


Spanish Bolero and others. 
ballet music in this opera. 
ments of success and popularity, and if presented in a manner 
worthy of its merits, it ought to find favor with the public. 





MISS M. 


him were the first to understand his genius, and from Weimar 
brated Maestro, 


Professional Cards. 


This department has been established to give Georck” 
mem ers of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public. 
Cards uuder this heading will be inserted for $10 per | 
vear each 


chestration. 
correspondence, 


F. L. BECKER 





Artistic Piano Tuning. References: S, B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. M5 
Address: 213 E. 57th Street, New York. 
a GAPPA, 
: , | 
Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and = rey Bands | Street, New York. 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades » 
and all other occa ns Address: M: AX 
Union Square, New York. 
Piano Teacher. 
. . ' . 
MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 








Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage. and MSS, revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. | UNION HOTEL, qed Street and Fourth Avenue, (j || 
New York City. () é é () Usi¢, 

. 7 .3er TreR wens 
MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 

Soprano Address Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courikr, 25 

‘, New York | East 14th Street, New York. 


LOUISE 
Pupil of P, A. Rivarde, New York, and the cele- 
Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy. Voca 
Ballad 
Engagements. 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
FREDERIC GRAN' 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
Lessons in Musical Theory g:ven by J DE 


_Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (Chicago. 


TREUMANN 
Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Sin, wat 
304 East 42d es 


C. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. 


| 


SEGUR, EDMUND NEUPERT, 


and Musicale enga ents 
and Class-singing, Concert and : usicale engagement 
Address Chickering Hall, j 
forte playing. Address 


GLEASON, 


ZIELINSKI, 


10. 6 Adams Ave.. 


HERMANN ©. &. 
Also proofs 
Brooklyn, N. if and Steinway Ha 








VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


_No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Pianist. V. _ Teacher of Hales School, 


NICHOLL eens 


don corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les 
sons in harmony given by mail. 


Address office of the Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th GONZ AL ON UN E Z. 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 


KOR’ I HEU ER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, re pions Avenue 


NEW YORE 


Piano Virtuoso, Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
i . Instruction given to 
= ; ; } 


advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 


ONLY AT 


5 East 14th St., 3d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(incorporated 1868.) 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
FOREIGN LANGUACES, 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Open Day and Evening. 


Steinway Hall. 


. Detroit, Mich, 








Steinway Hall. 





Address Stinson & Co, 


Vocal and si ae Wieck? @ieaaiam coma 
per day at home, Samples worth $5 free. 
City. ; $5 I to $20 , Portland Maine 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 








Pupils received 





NEW YORK 


46 West "'Cwenty--Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen 


tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 





No. 163 EAST 70th STREET terms. Send for Annual Report. 
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Paris Exposition, 18783—Diploma of Honor, 
Merit ; also Second Degree of Merit. 


two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 


© 
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class typographical work, 


Ss 





* catalogue or book. 
er 


ee EE a ae th a ne +--+ -¥-B 





There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific } 
in its results, as the art of printing. ; 


Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Mexcsourne InrerNATIONAL EXxuiBiTION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Corton Exposition, 1881 ~-Highest Award, 


} Books accurately translated and printed in English, French German, Spanish or Portuguese. 


2S CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


4 > / \ 
Ss Pd : The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
F an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


LOWEST PRIC 





—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor. - 


74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





—-* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*-— 


ADELAIDE ExuisiTION, 1881~—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
two Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati InpustriAL Exposition, 18&:—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati InpustRiAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 

New ZeaLtanp INTERNATIONAL ExuipitTion, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


It condemns the printer “ 








“< ‘Lockwood « Press « Steam + Printing « Establishment: 


EXO 
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if FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 


= SMO S Ps = 








J YHE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
[' products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 

littlke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 
Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


| a | 
A kh HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
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THE OLD STAMDARD iat M ARTIN GUIT ARS 1 TE OY 


Manufactured bv C. F. Martin & Co. 
was NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <i 




















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, ete., etc., ete. 


“BR IRR See ee 


PI? x NOS. Warerooms, 826 Broadway, 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 

















HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 


in the most thorough manner, and are | B FEF BR A K ER. 
j as will i »g ° + 


offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 


rave goed instrument. an ot Fey are Up i ht Pi °. 


fully warranted for five years. 


C.C.BRICGCS &COQO.|™ BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


Warerooms and Factory, 486 Harrison Mies Reston, Mass. 


1125 Washington Stre t, Boston, Mass. Ww M sc H A cE Fr r E id 
& 9 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. a ee Brawine RO 


BU NN BB blluare and Upright Pianos, Ra 
524 and 526 W. 43d ST., NEW YORK. ARE a 

singuespanfipueniannens C. REINWARTH, ONE TO THREE y a a $72 

own /PIANO-FORTE STRINGS, | |X to vuncrivo Ullal =) > eee 


JOHN F, HUNER, 56 W, 42o STREET, NEW YORK, | ___**4 Reve 14 st» ow Fore sp gost 
NEW CORNET FOR SALE. oP a 


J H & 6 S ODELL FIRST-CLASS MAKER. 
t 8 8 8 5 B. M jew 


Address, -, Box 3715, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 

Church and Chapel JOHN H. HESSMAN,. 
ORGANS KINDLING WOOD YARD, 

of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St..N. Y.. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 





including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movemert between Manuals and Pneumatic SEND FOR PRICE.LIST. 
Tubular Action. Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 
40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, | 
Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














12: A WEEK. $:12adayathomeeasily made Costly | 
outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. | 


* GUILD PIANOS 


Nearly 17,000 now in use. 








The Best Medium- Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO. AWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, onor'socane, NEW YORK, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers 








BOSTON [54 Tremont'Sr. NEW YORKAG E I4™S;. CHICAGO. 149 Wanasu Ave 

















om It is the sweetest-toned Piano I ever heard.” From - GJeiced 

I Engi t snaei . 

“Harris Engine: ngland, the inventor of the celebrated aul the Latest Publications Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 

ath famous for great nicety and durability of work- | Leipsic; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
manship and fine tone qualities.”"—Yourna/, BERTH & CO.. Leipsic iditi . forrP - — > 

 L (dition Schuberth); J. G. C A, S vart; } oF & : 
“We recommend as being in every respect reliable Cteniee cer . iJ COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
and satisfactory.” —Odiver Ditson & Co. Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 























HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS.“2".!.2."" 


Greatest Masters. 





WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. (. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier ’’ 
Fast 14th street, New York. 


25 


is located at No. 
ADVERTISING. 

FTER a dull season like the present, the benefits of 
A judicious advertising are most promptly recognized. 
There exists a number of houses, termed conservative, who 
never advertise in a paper that circulates in the trade and 
that is read by musical people, or people who intend to give 
their children a musical education. 

These are the very persons before whom the advertise- 
ments of piano and organ manufacturers should constantly 
be kept. If a firm is indifferent to this class of persons, to 
whom does it wish to cater ? 

‘ But,"’ say several manufacturers who do not advertise, 
‘we have several outlets for our goods and they consume 
nearly every instrument we make.” That is very true. But 
how long will this continue? And does any manufacturer 
wish to depend upon one or two or three firms alone ? 

We know an Eastern organ manufacturer who sold a large 
number of instruments to one firm, and, in consequence, con- 
sidered himself in an independent position. Suddenly this 
firm started the manufacture of organs, and now the Eastern 
manufacturer is minus his large outlet. Had he kept his 
name, however, before the trade and the musical public, he 
would not have been compelled to discharge his hands and 
reduce the amount of his production. Agents and dealers 
from the section controlled by the firm he formerly sold to 
would be glad to sell his goods 

But he did not advertise and is comparatively unknown, at 
least by the trade that would do him good and which is now 
purchasing the instruments of houses that believe in adver- 
tising. 

The largest legitimate business is done by liberal adver- 
tisers 

The statistics can be easily produced, and from them it 
can be gathered that those firms which have in the past, and 
now continue to give their names and the goods they manu- 
facture the proper prominence, are the most prosperous and 


have the best prospects of success. 


§ 


Not only are they lacking in brilliancy and beauty of tone, 





is astonishing how careless some manufacturers are 
about the instruments they set aside for use in concerts. 


but often what little merit they possess is rendered worse 
tl It is very 


by gross carelessness in the matter of tuning. 
certain that the results attained by having fine pianofortes 
exhibited in public are worth taking into consideration by 
manufacturers, and only those makers who have as little 
business capacity as common sense imperil their reputation by 


permitting the use of inferior instruments in any important 


ynublic musical entertainment. The ver est work is e 
| | entert t. The very best work is non 
too good for critical inspection, and, hence, none too good 
for presentation at great musical gatherings. The benefit to 


be derived from a favorable public verdict of any manufac- 
pianofortes is almost beyond calculation. The good 
to the other, innumerable 


turers 
word is passed from one person 


rhe 
mtinually, like the constantly enlarging circles that 


sales resulting therefrom circle of good opinion 


ns ¢ 


wu ] 
widel 


form on a sheet of water when a stone is thrown in it. 


S 


the 


salesmen 


HAKP, shrewd and polite salesmen in piano warerooms 
i necessity, if large sales are to result to 


are an absolute 
But superadded to these business qualities in 
off to the best ad- 


In short, in our 


dealer 


should be the ability to show 


vantage the instruments exposed for sale. 


opinion, every salesman employed by piano dealers should be 


an excellent pianist. “There are so many ways in which an in- 
strumen be 


quality of tone drawn from it, that unless the salesman be a 


t can displayed, and so much depends upon the 


good performer, he is not likely to persuade the intending pur- 
chaser to buy. Then it must be remembered that the musi- 
cal tastes of each customer should be ascertained, if possi- 
We have known 
only a tolerable piano to be sold for a good figure by a senti- 
of the “* The Sweet By and By,” with be- 

If this can be done, then it follows that a 


ble, befcre the instrument is exhibited. 


lering 


mental ren 
coming variations 


salesman who is a facile pianist is a prize to be sought by all 


The idea of selling an instrument for its looks 

We | 
advocate the cause of the dealers when we urge them to se- 
cure as salesmen only those who can exhibit a piano to the 
best possible advantage. 


dealers 


alone is all very well, but such sales are rarely made. 





T is very doubtful whether sufficient care is exercised in 
] packing pianos and organs for shipment to dealers, al- 
though it is a matter of the highest importance. When in- 
struments are carelessly packed they arrive at their destination 
full of grease spots, and for new goods are decidedly unin- 
viting to purchasers. Sometimes serious damage results from 
careless packing—damage so serious as in some cases to 
necessitate the returning of the piano or organ to the manu- 
facturer. All this trouble may be easily avoided by due care 
being bestowed at the time of packing. Care and attention 
in this matter saves much money, time and bad feeling. It 
would appear scarcely necessary to refer to this subject here, 
but facts warrant us in writing as we have done. It is not 
too much to say that packing pianos and organs needs as 
careful oversight as the preparation of anypart of them. In- 
struments that reach their destination scratched and other- 
wise badly damaged read a lesson to both dealers and manu- 


facturers that is often too readily forgotten. 

T is not too much to assert that the prospects for a good 
| spring trade are now very good. Reports from all over 
the country are decidedly encouraging, and point to a good 
business during the coming months. This fact will be wel- 
come news to all interested in the various branches of the 
music trade, but to none more especially than the manufac- 
turers. The preceding two or three months have been 
rather dull, owing to various causes; although the American 
makers have had very little to complain of in comparison 
with some of their transatlantic confréres. Of course, some 
large failures have occurred in the piano business, notably 
one in Chicago; but, notwithstanding these the music trade 
generally is in as solid condition financially as most other 
trades. Now that the outlook appears bright again, manu- 
facturers and dealers will, doubtless, work together for the 
common good of both parties. It gives us great pleasure 
to chronicle large sales, as also to hear that manufac- 
turers and their agents are in perfect agreement with each 
We hope the coming spring trade will develop into 


other. 
a regular boom. 


T would appear reasonable to suppose that manufacturers 
of reed organs ought to give more attention than they 
have so far done to the construction of these instruments. 
There is a crying need for a practical manner of reaching 
the reeds. Organs should be made in a way that the reeds 
can be readily accessible when necessity demands that they 
be tuned or examined. At present, however, instead of the 
reeds being placed in such positions, they are so situated 
that a tuner is forced to nearly take the whole action to 
pieces when he has to replace a broken reed, or to do any- 
thing to the sounding part of the instrument. Simplicity in 
construction of reed organs is to be aimed at by every man- 
ufacturer, irrespective of outside considerations. It is certain 
that, however well made an organ may be, the reeds will oc- 
casionally need attention, if the speech of the instrument is 
to be kept pure and rapid. This being the case, a simple 
method of manufacturing reed organs should be invented, 
and generally adopted, a method that should have in view 
the easy overhauling of the reeds. No doubt something 
will soon be done in this direction, and the future instrument 
will be a joy to tuners, both professional and amateur. 





Detroit Trade. 

Not long ago the firm of Roe Stephens Music Com- 
pany began to advertise that five-cent music was beaten (it 
was intended as a fling at its neighbor, the Detroit Music Com- 
pany, which deals in that class of goods), and that said Roe 





| years ago, and are among the curiosities in their line. 


Stephens Music Company would sell a whole lot of songs, in 
a collection called the ‘* Song Book,” for 50 cents. 

Forthwith the Detroit Music Company advertised the same 
work for 35 cents, and, as it takes exactly that much to lay the 
thing down on the counter in Detroit, there was music in the 
neighborhood of the Roe Stephens Music Company ; sundry 
business calls were indulged in, the baby act was pleaded, and 
finally the Detroit Music Company relented and prices are re- 
established ; meanwhile Weiss and Whitney do the legitimate 
by selling foreign publications at liberal discounts to teachers 
and would-be teachers. 





—The old De Bain piano, made in Paris, and which was 
taken in exchange by Christie & Son for one of their new 
uprights, is ‘‘ not the only instrument of the kind in America,” 
as our contemporaries would lead us to suppose. Quite a 
number of these instruments were imported into America 


The 


Woodward & Brown. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

In our last week's issue we referred to the death of 
Mr. Isaac Woodward, in fitting terms. 

On Tuesday afternoon, March 13th, a meeting of the piano- 
forte manufacturers of Boston was held to take action upon 
the death of Mr. Woodward. Nearly every prominent firm 
was represented, and the following resolutions were adopted: 

Wuenreas, it has pleased the purpose of an All-Wise Provi- 
dence to take from our midst one for whom we have always 
entertained feelings of the most cordial regard and esteem : 

Resolved, That we contemplate his death with profound 
sorrow, and feel that through it we have lost one who, by his 
genial, upright and sincere character adorned the industry of 
which we are members, and therefore we desire to thus public- 
ly give expression to our sense of its loss by his decease. 

Resolved, That we tender to the firm of which he was the 
honored senior member, our deep appreciation and regret for 
the loss it has sustained ; and, further, 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies and con- 
dolence to his family in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of a representative 
from each of our establishments attend the funeral, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be presented to the family. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the Boston 
papers. 

The firm will be continued title. Mr. 
George M. Woodward will superintend the manufacturing and 
Mr. Arthur S. Woodward the business depaitment. The 
business of the house will be pushed with renewed energy, 
and there is no question of its success in the future. 


under the same 











E. P. Carpenter. 
WORCESTER, MASS, 

Trade opened up since the first week in March 
with the brightest kind of prospects with E. P. Carpenter, of 
Worcester. We looked through his order book on March 17th 
and added up the number of orders received from the 5th to 
the 17th, and they amounted to 374 organs and 20 for foreign 
shipment, making a total of 394 organs ordered. This means 
business. 

The ‘‘ Expression Indicator” has been a great success. As 
a guide in the use of the pump-pedal and the swells it has a 
great advantage especially for persons inexperienced in the use 
of the reed organ. 

The attachment is comparatively simple, consisting of a 
graduated dial, proyided with the dynamic terms and signs 
used on sheet music to guide the player in the proper expres- 
sion of the composition that is played. Two index hands 
connected and operated by the wind pressure indicate the exact 
condition at every moment. 

Mr, Carpenter has made many sales on the strength of the 
‘* Expression Indicator,” and there is no doubt that this at- 
tachment helps the dealer to make sales. 


Boston Trade Notes. 

The Boston Post of March tgth says: ‘‘ The Star Union 
line is about to make the first direct all-rail shipment to 
Galveston, Texas, of a car-load of Emerson pianos. Hereto- 
fore this kind of freight went by water.” This is a second 
shipment of Emerson pianos by the car-load, the first having 
been a shipment of two car-loads to Kohler & Chase, San 
Francisco. The cars are special private trade cars, with at- 
tractive advertisements of the Emerson piano painted on the 
outside. 

A. M. McPhail & Co. have recently given the agency in 
Providence, R. I., to E. G, Billings. A. Wulff, of Racine, 
Wis., is the general agent for the sale of McPhail pianos in 
Wisconsin. 

C. N. Stimpson, piano leg manufacturer, Westfield, Mass., 
is in Boston this week. He tells us that trade has a better 
outlook since last week, than during any time since the first of 
the year. He is very apt to know. 

The New England Organ Company was 216 organs back in 
orders last week, and is running its factory at night. The 
company is negotiating with a New York house for the sale of 
its organs here. 

C. C, Briggs & Co., have no stock on hand, and have re- 
cently been compelled to put on additional workmen, the firm 
being steadily busy. Mr. C. E. Woodman did not leave for 
the West last week, but probably will this week. 

No trace of the recent fire at the Smith American Organ 
Company is visible. The finishing touches are now put on, 
and the warerooms and offices look handsomer than ever. 
Edward S. Payson, at Henry F. Miller’s, is an admirer of 
the manly art. He was at the Sullivan benefit last Monday 


night, and intends to take a course of instruction from the 





De Bain piano was from the very start a failure. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 











Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 























ment of all leading artists. 
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—} ESTABLISHED 1871. #— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAS CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE most complete establishment in the country. 
graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


Conducted by 


eet «workmanship throughout. 





Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists in 








Scarf with front, patented January 9, 1883. 


PIANO COVER MAKERS 
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7 . we, to order, 
&@™ For designs and price-lists apply to 
TF. ZRAEMER, 
P. O. Box 2920. New York City. 





WESER BROS., 
Square and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY: 
553, 555 & 557 W. 30th St., New York. 


N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Send for Catalogue. 








N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





_ NEW ENGLAND 
‘Cabinet Organs. 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS ad IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 













Most Powerful, isda Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 


Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


—<+> THE — 


=| WONDERFUL SYMPHONY ORGAN. 
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WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A. HAMMACHER. 


[A. HAMMACHER & Co., 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


== Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. ? 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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PALAGE ORUAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manv- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Connecticut Trade. 
week we had occasion to call on most of the 
manufacturers of organs and pianos in the state of Con- 
necticut, beginning at Bridgeport, with the 
BRIDGEPORT ORGAN COMPANY. 
The new organ factory is now occupied by the company, 
and we will give a complete description of it in a week or two. 


AST 


[ 


Mr. Patterson, the head of the did not hesitate to 
express his views on the condition of the organ trade at pres- 
ent He 
is fully started, will be fully equal to that of the past year. 

local Pomeroy’s 


store, 


company, 


is under the impression that trade this year, after it 


The trade in Bridgeport has been quiet. 


music a handsome one by the way, is fitted up elegantly 
carries a rather 


The branch | 


and the branch of Shoninger, of New Haven, 
large stock for a place of the size of Bridgeport. 
also full of instruments. We ascertained 
pianos had been sold {n this 


house of Loomis is 


that quite a number of ** Sohmer” 


vicinity by an active agent. 
Speaking 


manufacturer of pianos, who told us that an intelligent agent 


of active agents reminds us of a remark made by a 


can go into a territory in which the goods he sells are unknown, 


{ personal solicitation and active work, place 


| 


among a good class of people, in spite of com- 
Much undoubtedly depends upon 


and by means o 
instruments 
petition of resident dealers 
There is a chance for a good 
piano in the section of the State we 


the goods. 


agent with the ‘ 


person selling the 
Sohmer” 


refer to 


THE STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


like all the organ factories, is preparing for 


anticipated trade 


at Derby nearly 


reaction. The company is turning out 
We passed through the factory and saw 


at 


the 
organs all the time. 
The opening of the New 
H. McEwen & 


any 


a large number of men work, 


York warerooms, under the management of E. 
of the best business strokes ever made by 

rhe the New York house 
stimulated several other organ manufacturers to do the same 
a McEwen. 


Co., was one 


organ company success of has 


but they cannot so easily get a hold of 


a thorough business man, but he under- 


thing, 
McEwen is not alone 
stands his particular business thoroughly, and he has, conse- 


sold 


of organs, 


at retail and to the visiting trade an immense 


and established his house on a firm footing 


quently 
number 
The New Haven houses are not busy. 
PHE SHONINGER ORGAN COMPANY 
has a large, steady and trustworthy trade in different parts o! 
This keeps the factory running right along, but 
Mr. 
opinion that trade will soon open up. 
The factory of the 
MATHUSHEK PIANO COMPANY, 


the country 


trade is not ‘ booming.” Shoninger tells us that it is his 


of the largest since its improvements we have visited 


is stocked with about 609 square and upright cases, and 


onc 
lately, 

of hands. Some of the 
the ‘‘ Mathushek ” 
and The company 


is running with an number 


houses West 


average 
South 
steady 


best and sell piano, 


and the demand is very regular. 


made I, pianos in 1882 
Ihe retail trade of New Haven is rather dull. Weatherand 


general depression has had some effect. Most of the sales 


for 


the 
and unless a firm has capi- 
In fact, this 


are made on long-time 
tal 
applies to all sections of the country now. 


rhe 


payments, 
it can do no retail business in this section. 
latest accounts from Meriden indicate that the 

WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN COMPANY 


is running full time with the usual complement of hands, 
The 
most favorably commented upon by every dealer, agent and 


It contains 


‘Symphony” organ, made by this company, has been 


musician who has heard this superb instrument. 


a combination of qualities which recommends it to every per- 
son desirous of purchasing an excellent organ. 


a 


The now marked Ernst Gabler & 


Brother 


Gabler pianos are 

Che George Woods Company will soon offer to the wade 
four new styles of organs which are now in course of construc- 
tion. The new catalogue of the company will be ready about 


April ist 
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Worcester Trade. 


RADE in this manufacturing centre has been quiet 
for some time, with a few exceptions. But there is much 
of interest to relate, and some of the houses are arranging for 
a large spring trade. 
Mr. Woodford, of the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN COMPANY, 
| is a gentleman who has made his line of business a study. 
| His views are valuable. He tells us that trade is necessarily 

quiet now, as it always is at this s€ason of the year. Accord- 
| ing to his views, there is only acompgratively small stock of 

organs held now by the dealers, and when the season opens 
| there will be the usual activity. The Loring & Blake Organ 

Company, having an established position in the trade, will 
come in for its usual proportion of business as soon as trade 
opens, 

THE TABER ORGAN COMPANY 
has a good, active trade in the West. The patent stop action 
used in this organ has given the greatest satisfaction in every 
instance. We must make special mention of the quality of the 
sub-bass in the Taber organ, which is remarkably resonant 
and deep-toned. 
THE MUNROE ORGAN-REED COMPANY 

continues busy, 3,400 automatic musical instruments having 
been shipped to England by the company during the first two 
in March. Mr, Fisher is West on a business trip. 
Mr. Munroe is kept at home on account of a heavy cold. 

At the 


weeks 


TAYLOR & FARLEY ORGAN COMPANY’S OFFICE 
we were informed in detail of the recent changes that had oc- 
Mr. McIntire has ceased all connection with the 
Mr. George W. Fairfield is now the treasurer, and 
he tells us that the company is bringing out new designs and 
styles of cases, and that the spring trade will be pushed more 


curred, 


company. 


energetically than ever. 





Notes. 
A handsome photograph of Hon. Daniel F. Beatty adorns 
the office of Mr. A. H. Hammond. 


E. P. Carpenter has been offered a large amount for his 
‘ Expression Indicator.” 
Mr. G. W. Ingalls, the reed manufacturer, says that he is as 


He 

Tremaine, of the Mechanical Orguinette Company, was in 
Worcester on St. Patrick’s Day. He admired the St. Patrick’s 
parade, headed by a colored drum corps in blue. 


busy as ever. We do not doubt it. makes a good reed. 


S. R. Leland has been doing a fair business during Febru- 
ary, Marc h business is up to the usual standard. 


in pianos. 





Need of Patent Law Revision. 

The Railway Review says: The coming exhibition 
of railway appliances, to be held in the Exposition Building, 
at Chicago, will have the effect of calling attention to a large 
number of patent devices relating to railway operations, and 
will bring forward many matters of interest both to inventors 
and users of railway patents. It would seem as if the occasion 
might be a proper one for concerted action on the part of those 
interested in any way regarding patents to call for some re- 
vision of the United States patent laws. These, in their pres- 
ent condition, are quite unsatisfactory to both inventors and 
users of patents. The charge for issuing a patent is so high 
that the department has become a money-making affair, which 
it was never intended to be, while the protection afforded to 
the inventor by the patent is very slight. The validity of his 
patent, or the rights of those using it, as against other patents, 
has in all cases to be finally settled by the courts, the depart- 
ment taking no action except in the matter of the first applica- 
tion. The patent granted, therefore, while pretending to cover 
the priority of the devices claimed, in reality affords but little 
protection to the inventor aside from being a mere record of 
his improvement. It has been suggested that the patent 
issued should be either one of two things. Either it should be 
an entry of the invention pure and simple, leaving u.e whole 





side wy the department, or it should be of itself a complete 
guarantee of the standing of the invention from which there 
would be no appeal except in extreme cases. With this latter 
method fewer patents would be granted, and the cost of 
issuing them would be higher, but the benefits derived would 
more than balance the increased cost. The inventor would 
have no further trouble in establishing the strength of his 
claim, while the purchaser or user would know that the de- 
vice once passed upon by the department had the same back- 
ing that a piece of property acquires by a well authenticated 
abstract of title. With the multiplicity of patents now being 
issued, relating to every branch of railway operation, some 
change in methods of patent business seems very desirable. 








Chattel Mortgages. 

We have always advised the trade to keep a sharp 
lookout on chattel mortgages. 
time they may at another. 
ness the following : 


If they do not interest at one 
Some are always interesting, as wit- 


J. T. Kenny, Dayton, Ohio .......... eetseoee rere 
Wh. 2, dee: Ban Femnelaee. «66h so cs lad 1,000 
Gerberich Brothers, Mansfield, Ohio............ P 3,000 
Tat Sadie, Tamnton, Make. ccs os ok soc a cucdocw lveeqe 1,000 
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Trade Notes. 

—Thomas F., Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, 
is West. 

—The orders for pianos received by Behning & Son on two 
days of last week amounted to twenty-one pianos. 

—Mr. D. O. Calder, of Salt Lake City, one of the most ac- 
complished gentlemen in the trade, is a Mormon, although he 
has only one wife. 

—We understand that the trouble at the W. W. Kimball 
Organ Factory, Chicago, IIl., has been arranged, and work is 
again progressing. 

—There were a good many small dealers in town last week, 
but their visits were not of sufficient importance to warrant 
any special mention. 
manufacturers, 
The firm 


—Hayward, Tucker & Rowe, piano key 
Toronto, Ont., have dissolved partnership. 
hereafter be known as Hayward & Rowe. 


will 


—WanteD—By a piano and organ man a position on the 


road or in the warerooms of a firm. Highly recommended. 


Ten years’ experience. Address G. W. Skidmore, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
— The strike at Strauch Brothers is about over. The posi- 


tion the firm took in this matter is unanimously indorsed by 
the trade. As Mr. Strauch said tous: ‘ These men told us 
that we discharged the workmen for insufficient reason. When 
we discharge a man, we suppose we have reason enough.” 
Strikes will soon become unpopular if firms maintain a prin- 
ciple like that which Messrs. Steinway & Sons did last fall, 
and Messrs. Strauch Brothers have in this instance. 

—John Ruprecht, a pianomaker, of No. 437 West Thirty- 
eighth street, jumped from the deck of the Weehawken ferryboat 
Roslyn, as it was leaving the foot of Forty-second street, on 
last Thursday afternoon. One of the paddlewheels of the boat 
struck Ruprecht and killed him. The Roslyn was stopped 
and the body of the suicide was taken from the water. He 
had been recently discharged from Decker's factory on ac- 
count of his intemperate habits. He was forty years old and 





was a married man and the father of four small children. The 
blow from the paddlewheel crushed in his skull. 
—August Barkley, organist and director of the Holy 


Cross Church choir, Columbus, Ohio, was shot in the head and 
fatally wounded as he was entering the church on last Wednesday 
evening to attend the Lenten service. 
sane man named Charles Weiler, who was arrested immediately 
after the shooting. 


His assailant was an in- 


—At Santos, Brazil, a new theatre has been inaugur- 
ated, named *‘ Guaramy.” 








question of its priority or value as a novelty to be settled out- 





PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 


| Ws POSITION IN A 
| Organ or Piano Warerooms. 
| the business rather than salary. 





H. L. CRANE 
} Mercantile Library, Astor Place, New York. 


Broadway. 





MU SIC STORE, | 
Object to learn 








GHORG EH BOTHN ER, | 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


Will Remove to his NEW FACTORY, 13> & 137 OHRISTIE STREET, 
BETWEEN MARCH 15 and APRIL 1. 


and 





630 Washington Street, 


McPHAIL 


First-Class Upright 


‘PIANOS, 


ORGAN CO. 


Square oe 


FACTORY, 








Boston. Worcester, Mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS pret sc THE GLOBE. 


THAGA ORGANS § 


Are wafted into brilliant ascendancy all others, 
thro igh their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


triumphantly over 


SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 





THe ITHACA ORGAN AND PIANO 00 


Office and shatbaen: 1 ITHACA, N. Y. 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager. 





the Duplex rapidly to the front. 
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Send for Prices of the a A C kK A R D O f G A eo ie 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE Ind. 














GABLER 





May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have Imy patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bara d 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, ph in one Bnd pa ohm 
as caused them to be pro onounced by competent judges, 





—— #THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








“CABLE 7 cian 


Square a Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
G@™ Specta, Casu Prices, 





QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTU 


BRASS BAND. INSTRU Lac NTS, 
- (Round, Flat and Piston Valves,), 
iuip 





For 


No. os Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





L. WATERS, 


7 a 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Pianos and Organs,| - 


14 East 14th Street, New York. 





G2 Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


BOSTON 
Musical Instrament Manufactory. 









wo. 


BAND INOTRUMCERTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 26th STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Son to own. Terms and $5 outfit 
LETT & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Near Eighth Avenue, 
$66 ?, a ny ek in = 


. Addre’ SH. Ha 








<ESTABLISHED 1864. 


DIPPEL & 


SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGCIT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW STYLES 


|\rOR 18821 
Novel r Original | ! Superb ! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand, Sqyuare and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.x«— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


fey ee ee 


Highest Grade ~ Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 
Dealers will find it to thei 
PEEK & SON, 


























nterest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


1 24 West 35th Street, New York. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


ae LUPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
E. McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 








Address 








AUGUSTUS BAUS. Paxorortes AUGUSTUS BAUS 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano. The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Correspondence Solicited. Agents wanted Everywhere. 





WAREROOMS: 26 West 23d St., New York. 











CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


at MASIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM PRICE. he 





Aa 


ORGANS .. 


THE BEST ORGAN 


DEALER. 








Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & Co., 
Square § Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 





a 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 1701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











BAY STATE ORGAN wai ai tia: tm 


bO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 
THE MANUFACTURERS, 





C. B. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREXT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


4% PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


N os. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


HMA if E JULLEh 








Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 





He 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, l 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, | 
FRANK GILDER, 
S. LIEBLING, 








ae 
ro 


2S NT AFREROOMS > SS 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








vat = 


+ 292 to 298 Eleventh ‘Avenue, | 
_NEW Yy ORK CITY. 


~<sei S 27 


Patent Cylinder Top Uprieht Pianos 


FLOSS. & CO 


Cor. West Twenty-Ninth at Fe 
NEW YORK CITY. 














Nos. 106, 108 


NCAR 


—GRAN DD: 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PANG TE 


& 110 Broadway, 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 








Gold Medal at the 
iii World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








Sl’ EC kr 


Has received the the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








‘ For greatest power, pleasing and By quality of tone, pliable action and solid aie novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three +e 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. 


WAREROOMS., No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








BEHNING " 


—~<% With Improved Patent Agraffe 


and, “sane and Upright! 


PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board. ©— 








W arerooms, 15 Kast 14th Street, and 129 Hast 125th Street, New York. 








—_+__.4 
MANUFACTURERS 


eternal 


STULTZ & BAUER: 


Upright 


Factory and Warerooms, 163 Bleecker Street New York. 


and 





Square Pianos, 


7 ior Canstonee-} 
ané Price List. 








\ PIANOS! 


CMRISTIE=33 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


Unsurpassed in quality ; attractive in price 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 West Thirty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


ro. S&S West Fourteenth Street. 


E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. 











| HAVE NO wen 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


PIANOS 
SONVIid 











CHASE # 








LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 


Duane Street, New York, 





